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METHODS IN POLITICAL DISCUSSION. 

As this is the year for the Presidential campaign and the 
nominations have been made, we may be reasonably sure that 
the cry "A campaign of education!" will again be heard. 
Like the spirit of patriotism, the cry will not be narrowly sec- 
tional but broadly national ; nor will the promise to conduct such 
a campaign be confined to any particular party. That there is 
need of a campaign of education cannot be questioned; but, 
if we may judge the future by the past, the bona fides of the 
demand for it by the political parties may justly be questioned. 
The need of what would be in fact as well as in name a cam- 
paign of education appears immediately when we consider 
that the issues to be passed upon by the electorate in the coming 
election are far-reaching in their consequences. When once the 
facts are fully and fairly before the mind of the American peo- 
ple, I have an unquestioned confidence in their ability to render 
an intelligent decision — and I may say here, by way of paren- 
thesis, that I am not running for office, and that the above is 
not a bid for popularity — but a decision, as distinguished from 
a guess, must be rendered by a mind illumined by the facts. 
There is nothing about a popular election which can repeal the 
laws of logic and arrive at a wise decision by methods pecul- 
iar to itself. Even the numerical majority must march along 
the same line as the lone pilgrim, if they would arrive at wis- 
dom's temple. In politics, intelligent decisions must ever rest 
upon present facts and past experiences. 

About all this there is little room for serious doubt, however 
much our practices be at variance with our sober convictions ; 
hence there is little utility in arguing at great length a matter 
upon which we are practically agreed. We proceed, therefore, 
to the consideration of the practical question : Do the political 
parties actually favor a campaign of education ? Can we rea- 
sonably hope for what in the true sense may be called a cam- 
paign of education this autumn? As we are not a Court of 
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Chancery, and have no means of "sifting the consciences" of 
party leaders, we are forced to draw upon past campaigns for 
material upon which to base a conclusion as to what we may 
expect in the coming campaign. The two great factors in a po- 
litical campaign are the press and the platform; and as we 
are now inquiring into the motives of political parties, we will 
primarily consider the character of the emanations from each 
which are avowedly controlled by the political parties. 

If the reader will examine the "campaign literature" printed 
and distributed under the supervision of the party leaders and 
paid for out of campaign funds, he will find that very little of it 
is written in the spirit of one who aims at discovering and im- 
parting the whole truth ; nor indeed is it intended that it should 
be, by those who furnish the sinews of war. I maintain that 
what is aimed at in the bulk of political literature is the bend- 
ing of the truth to meet particular ends and not a candid at- 
tempt to put the reader in possession of the facts on both sides 
of the question, upon which the correct conclusion must rest. 
Some of the political literature does not even stop at the sup- 
pression of truth, but gives publication to naked falsehood, 
which is naturally the next step in the descending scale. Yet, 
however indicative of degradation it may be, the "dirty sheet" 
is not nearly so insidious in its effects as the ingenious presenta- 
tion of garbled truths; for, in the former, falsehood appears 
in her native garb, and, being readily recognized, is shunned ex- 
cept by the most unwary or perverse, while in the latter the 
charms of truth and art combine to mislead and often do mis- 
lead all save the most judicial minds. Facts and figures are 
often quoted freely, but very frequently such facts and figures 
serve to bewilder and mislead rather than to instruct and as- 
sist in arriving at a just conclusion. 

We are not indulging in metaphor when we say that car 
loads of literature are sent out which can have no other purpose 
than to appeal to the prejudices and passions of any who may 
waste their time in reading such veritable rubbish. Catch 
phrases and cartoons are sought out with the keenness of dis- 
crimination with which the trained dog scents its game, seized 
upon with an avidity and satisfaction with which the hungry 
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babe grapples its mother's breast, and distributed with an 
earnestness and zeal which would have done honor to the proph- 
ets. A large percentage of this printed matter which is consid- 
ered by the party bosses as "good campaign material," and 
which is scattered about in such profusion that for its abun- 
dance, if not in other ways, it might be likened unto the lice or 
the locusts of Egypt, would contribute more light to the world 
by way of bonfire than by way of literature. 

With an appeal to the tribunal of the reader's judgment I 
rest my case as to the political press, and proceed to a consid- 
eration of the methods characteristic of the political platform. 
If the average political orator has in mind the enlightenment of 
his hearers as a possible result of his discussion, then the 
thought that "we are fearfully and wonderfully made" must 
appeal to him as being particularly true of our mental construc- 
tion. Were any one to talk to us about our business affairs 
in the claptrap manner in which the average "spellbinder" 
talks to us about our political affairs, our patience would be 
exhausted with a rapidity worthy of the emergency. Why 
it is that we tolerate — nay, even applaud — such departures 
from the canons of logic and rules of plain common sense, 
simply because the speaker is talking politics, is one of the 
inconsistencies of humankind which is more easily discov- 
ered than accounted for. Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the idea seems to prevail that in political discussion 
the ordinary laws of thought may be safely disregarded. And 
thus politics, which in its very nature demands the most care- 
ful and practical thinking, has become the field wherein the 
mental acrobat displays his pranks, to the great delectation of 
his partisan followers. 

In all sober discussion the object should be to subordinate 
minor differences of opinion in order to arrive at the central 
truth ; but in politics the order is reversed, and what is sought 
after most zealously and emphasized most decidedly is differ- 
ences, and what is avoided with the utmost care is a harmo- 
nizing of the views held by the respective parties. Upon most 
questions of far-reaching importance there is abundant room 
for honest differences of opinion upon points that are funda- 
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mental to a decision of the question, but there is no rational 
justification for magnifying minor differences which really 
amount to very little, and ingeniously creating differences 
which have no foundation in fact. Yet these methods are fan- 
cied necessary in order to accentuate the multiplicity of respects 
in which one party is superior to the opposing party. It is for 
this same reason that personalities which really have no con- 
nection with a candidate's fitness or unfitness are injected into 
political discussions. 

Unfortunately these tactics are not monopolized by that 
class of political speakers commonly denominated "curbstone 
orators," but are too often and freely used by those who aspire 
to be statesmen. If the reader will but take an inventory of the 
political discussions which he has heard during "campaigns of 
education," by men high in the political councils of the nation, 
he will be pained to recall that many of them have appealed to 
prejudice, and not to reason, and in so doing have gone a long 
way toward preventing sober thought, and thus disqualifying 
the people for grave, sensible consideration of the real question 
at issue. Have they not ranted where reason alone should 
have prevailed ? Have they not "torn a passion to tatters and 
split the ears of the groundlings," where only sound argument 
could answer? Take the questions which have been foremost 
in recent campaigns and examine the methods of discussion, 
the universality of which have been commensurate with their 
senselessness. 

In the discussion of the financial question, which is pre- 
eminently a field for careful thought and wide research, the 
method of discussion adopted was one in which unsound ar- 
gument supplanted scientific thought; and the contending par- 
ties vied with each other in forestalling all calm discussion 
by the respective cries of "Wall Street Gold Bug" and '"Honest 
Dollar." The same method, in which sound is substituted for 
sense, appears in our tariff discussions of both homeopathic 
and allopathic schools, so that most of them rest not upon sci- 
ence or logic, not upon fact or philosophy, not upon reason or 
principle, but upon the shifting sands of partisan prejudice and 
selfish interests. Here, "pauper labor" has been the bludgeon 
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used to beat out the brains of sober discussion. These questions 
may or may not have been settled correctly (that is not my 
province to determine, for it is far from my purpose to arro- 
gate to myself any claim to omniscience) ; but of this we may 
be reasonably sure, that if they are, it is not because of, but in 
spite of, the free resort to the methods to which we refer. Ep- 
ithets are not arguments, and cannot serve to clarify our vision 
or enlighten our understanding. The outlook for securing 
what would be in truth and not merely in name a campaign of 
education is, therefore, not promising, if it must be brought 
about by factors under the control of the political parties. 

There are, however, other directions in which we may look. 
These are: the nonpartisan newspaper and the independent 
thinker and writer. Yet we must not expect too much from 
the former of these sources, since while not nominally it is ac- 
tually under the control of the political parties. From the great 
metropolitan daily, with its circulation reaching into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, to the county weekly, with its few dozens 
of subscribers, there is generally abundant evidence of an at- 
tempt to throw dust into the eyes of their readers by a one- 
sided presentation of the case, by partisan comments, and by 
unwarranted conclusions ; rather than to clarify their vision and 
furnish an adequate basis for a just judgment. Therefore, 
what has been said of the purely political literature applies all 
too well to the newspaper. In a spirit of fairness and candor 
it must be said that there are a few exceptions which are at once 
an honor to their editors and a tribute to the intelligence of 
their readers. 

The remaining source and the one from which, in our judg- 
ment, much is to be hoped, is the independent thinker, whose 
thoughts are communicated to his fellow-men, sometimes from 
the platform and sometimes through the medium of a high- 
grade magazine. The practical difficulty here — and it is in- 
deed a serious one — is that it does not reach the class that needs 
it most. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that the magazine 
of the type represented by the North American Review is no 
inconsiderable factor in molding political opinion in the United 
States. Edwin Maxey. 

West Virginia University. 



